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Every January the Assembly in classical Athens voted on whether to give the Athenian citizen body 
as a whole the chance to vote a politician out, not just out of office, for political influence in 
Athens did not depend on holding office, but out of the city altogether. If the whole Assembly 
agreed, then a couple of months later an ostracism took place, and, provided that there were 

6.000 votes cast, whoever got most votes cast against them had to leave Athens for ten years, 
though they retained their property and could resume a full part in citizen life when they 
returned. 

By the time that Aristotle wrote about the procedure in the late fourth century no-one had been 
ostracised for some ninety years, but during the fifth century we know of at least nine men who 
were ostracised, including such prominent political leaders as Aristeides,Thernistokles, and 
Kimon. In facing up to the puzzles that surround the invention, the working, and the purpose of 
ostracism, we get a vivid indication of just how peculiar political life in classical Athens was. 
Aristotle attributes the invention of ostracism to Kleisthenes, the man who radically overhauled 
the Athenian constitution in about 507 B.C. But Aristotle also tells us that the first ostracism 
happened in 487 B.C., to be followed by four further ostracisms before the 480s were out. If 
ostracism was invented before 500 B.C. why was it not used for almost two decades? 

This gap seems to have puzzled scholars already in antiquity. One ancient lexicon says that 
ostracism was invented when it was first used, but this seems to be a misquotation from the same 
source that Aristotle was using. Another late source claims that ostracism was initially effected 
simply by two hundred members of the Council voting, without reference to the people. But the 
peculiar way in which the vote was carried out seems to make this unlikely. 

How to Ostracise 

The normal way of voting in the Athenian Assembly was by show of hands. When the voting 
concerned a specific individual, whether because the Assembly wanted to honour someone or a 
court needed to decide on guilt or innocence, secret ballot was employed. Ostracism used 
neither of these procedures. The decision as to whether or not to hold an ostracism was taken by 
raising hands in the Assembly, but the ostracism itself involved citizens writing the name of the 
person they wanted to have expelled from the city on sherds of pottery and handing them in at a 
designated place in the Athenian agora. It is from this use of potsherds (ostraka) that ostracism 
takes its name. But why the special procedure? 

Having Athenians write down the name of the person they wanted to get rid of had two 
advantages. First, it meant that there did not have to be specified candidates. An Athenian could 
write down the name of anyone at all he did not like. And it is clear that Athenians did. Of the 

54.000 and more ostraka that must have been cast, more than 10,000 survive, 8,000 of them 
from a dump made, probably in the 470s, in the Kerameikos cemetery. Although some 
individuals are named on hundreds or, in the cases of Megakles and Themistokles, thousands 
of ostraka , others are named on just one or two. Many of these isolated names are names we 
know nothing of from literary sources. No (invidious) discussion was required to form a 
blacklist from which voters were to choose: potentially every single Athenian was on the 
blacklist. 



The second advantage was that Athenians did not all have to gather in one place at one time to 
vote. Voting could go on over several hours and it was not a matter of arriving early in order to 
get a place, as seems sometimes to have been the case with the Assembly. Just as no-one was 
exempt from the risk of being ostracised, so no-one was excluded from having a hand in 
ostracising another. 

Voting in this way might seem to unduly favour the literate. Surviving ostraka are often badly 
written, suggesting that many did not write regularly and found it difficult. But the ostraka also also 
suggest that you did not have to be able to write to vote. A well on the north slope of the 
Acropolis yielded 191 sherds all inscribed with the name of Themistokles, 180 of which were 
written by just 14 hands, and 115 of those 180 were by just three writers. Clearly those keen to 
get rid of a particular individual would be only too happy to write ostraka for others. We might 
cynically wonder whether the illiterate voter always got the name he asked for on his 
ostrakon, but these 191, at least, seem to have been dumped unused. 

Who to ostracise 

Given that there was no limitation on a voter's choice, how did Athenians decide whose name to 
write? Some Athenians wrote more than just the name of their preferred victim on their potsherd, 
they also wrote or drew some indication of the source of their hostility. Wealth, impiety, moral 
depravity, all made voters angry, and two voters complain about Megakles' long hair. Plutarch tells 
the story of an illiterate man approaching Aristeides, ignorant of who he was, and asking him to 
write 'Aristeides' on a sherd for him. Aristeides did so, but asked the man why he wanted to have 
Aristeides banished: 'Because lam fed up with hearing him called just'! (Aristeides was indeed 
ostracised in 482 B.c.j.But most voters seem to have had broadly political reasons for their vote: 
they allege treachery, sympathy for the Persians, foreign origin, or bad performance in public 
office. 


When to ostracise 

Given that 'wickedness' of various sorts is alleged on ostraka should we think of ostracism as 
a way of condemning people without trial? Probably not. The courts were a much surer way of 
nailing those who had offended, and for offences such as treachery would issue punishments 
much more severe than ten years' banishment. When the Persians invaded in 480 B.c. the 
ostracised were recalled, but not those judicially exiled. Should we rather think of ostracism as a 
pre-emptive strike, a way of getting rid of someone whose presence was likely to lead to 
something disagreeable, whether in terms of fashionable lifestyle or, more usually, of 
political dissension? How much sense this interpretation makes depends on our view of the way 
Athenian politics worked, and raises the question of why ostracism was invented. 

Why ostracise 

What is the point of banishing anyone for ten years? Why would anyone feel that they needed to? 
For most of the second half of the sixth century Athens had been ruled by tyrants, and fifth- 
century Athenians were brought up on stories about how during the sixth century wealthy and 
well-born Athenians had stopped at nothing in their attempt to get the political upper hand. 
Peisistratos was held to have made himself tyrant through foreign support, and Kleisthenes 
carried through his political reforms in the face of a political opponent who brought in the 
Spartans on his side. With such events in the recent past, it would not be surprising if Athenians 
could be persuaded that there was a risk of such behaviour again. 



The identity of the earliest victim of ostracism encourages this view. The Hipparkhos ostracised in 
487 B.c. had probably been Athens' chief magistrate, the eponymous archon, in 496/5, but we 
know little else about him. Since be bore the same name as Peisistratos' son it is very likely that 
his family was connected to, or at least sympathetic with, the Peisistratids. But despite what 
some ancient sources say it seems rather unlikely that the Athenians were seriously afraid of a 
return of the Peisistratids to power in the 480s. However, other information makes it clear that 
political relations were getting rather heated in the 480s, and it is not hard to imagine that if 
allegations were being thrown around that some prominent figures were thinking of 
forwarding their political careers by riot, affray, or calling on foreign support, a man whose 
name linked him with men who bad behaved like that in the past might be particularly 
vulnerable. 

Fear that a man might call on foreign support may have been something that made Athenians 
particularly inclined to ostracise him. Some eleven different members of the family of the 
Alkmaionidai, well known for its foreign links, are named on ostraka, several with accusations 
of treachery. The prominent Athenian generals Themistokles, ostracised at the end of the 470s, 
and Kimon, ostracised a decade later, also had prominent foreign contacts. Most telling of all is 
the ostracism of one Menon, a Thessalian granted citizenship in the470s forgivingthe Athenians 
military help in the north Aegean, and almost immediately ostracised. Ostraka probably all 
cast against him show great confusion as to his father's name (given as Menekleides, 
Menekes, Menandrides, Neokleides) and even call him 'Lemnian',as if any north Aegean origin 
was the same! It is hard to thinkthatthese voters knew much about the man whose name they 
wrote: fear of the foreigner seems to have guided their scratching. 

Leading politicians in Britain today attract quite personal attacks, but few voters would regard 
getting rid of one particu- lar politician as likely to change the political picture significantly. That 
the Athenians did think it worth while banishing an individual suggests that the charismatic 
individual was a much more potent force in early fifth-century politics. A procedure that would 
make no sense in a party system made good sense when everyone feared that the personal 
following created by persuasion in the Assembly might acquire an identity outside the Assembly 
or be reinforced from beyond the city's borders. 

The end of ostracism 

After the ostracism of Kimon in 461 we only know for certain of just two more ostracisms 
although two or three more are quite likely. From ostracising one person a year during the 480s 
the Athenians had cut back to a rate of hardly one ostracism a decade. And after 
Hyperbolas was ostracised in 417-15 B.C. no further ostracism ever took place. Why the 
change? Plutarch says that the last ostracism was proposed by the demagogue Hyperbolos, 
intent on getting rid of either Nikias or Alkibiades, but that the two of them combined to have 
their supporters all vote against Hyperbolos himself. Thucydides already suggests that 
Hyperbolos was not really the sort of man who deserved ostracism. It seems very unlikely that 
Nikias would fear ostracism sufficiently to collaborate with an Alkibiades who stood for 
diametrically opposed policies. And it is doubtful whether either of them could organise 
support on so large a scale as to ensure that Hyperbolas was banished. Although Alkibiades 
was the sort of man that some feared might overstep the political bounds and make himself tyrant, 
Athenians in general evidently felt personal dislike for a rather insignificant meddler more 
strongly than they felt fear of political revolution. Democracy had by now survived for 90 years, 



and getting jittery about any individual's ability to undermine it might well seem silly. Fouryears 
later democracy was undermined, but only by a group effort. 


Epilogue 

What didn't happen at Athens is as revealing as what did. Democratic Syracuse took up the 
idea of ostracism and went in for a modified version. In the Sicilian city leaves were used to 
write on rather than sherds, and the period of expulsion was five years, not ten. Yet in Syracuse 
the effect was drastic: fear of 'petalism' drove the rich out of politics. Perhaps the Syracusans 
permitted themselves more than one petalism a year; in any case there the victims must have 
been seen to be chosen for class reasons. Not so in Athens. Ostracism provides some of our best 
evidence that Athenian politics was neither class- nor party- based but firmly centred on 
individual personalities whose banishment could effectively curtail political feuding when it 
threatened to interfere with normal democratic processes. 
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